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Carelessness does more harm than a_ lack 


q of knowledge. 


FRANKLIN. 


WHEN THE CHURCH BELL RINGS. 


Ou, I always stop and listen, 
Let it find me where it may, 
To the song that comes a-stealing 
On the worship day, 
Through the woods and fields and meadows, 
As if borne on silver wings, 
When the time for meeting hastens, 
And the church bell rings. 


Tt’s so soft and sweet and solemn 
That it almost seems to say 
There is meaning upon meaning 

' In this holy day. 
And I always stop and listen, 


And I think of many things, 
When the time for meeting hastens, 
And the church bell rings. 


Like a strain of distant music, 
It goes swelling far and near. 
The refrain, ‘“‘Peace! God be with you!” 
I can sometimes almost hear, 
Taken up by myriad voices; 
And with them my own heart sings, 
When the time for meeting hastens, 
And the church bell rings. 
R. B. Bucknam, 


HE chief end of discipline is high personal 
character. Character is the triumph 
over temptation. The surest conserva- 

tive of character is service. 
Rosweiut D. Hircucock. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT THE LEAF THOUGHT. 


BY N. 8. SMITH, 


oe H, dear!”” said a bright maple leaf 
to herself, ““why am I almost the only 

leaf left on this tree? All my brothers 

and sisters have been dancing and frolicking 
over the fields this long time, while I am left 
to flutter and shake. What good am I any 
way? I wish I could have been something 
else, and then I would have had more fun.” 
And the poor little leaf felt forlorn and unhappy. 
She had belonged to a fine, large maple-tree, 
which had thrown its deep shadow over a hand- 
some lawn upon which many happy children 
during the past summer had had many merry 
times. This little leaf, with its thousands of 
brothers and sisters, had shared with the chil- 
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dren their happiness, and had been a part of 
their busy little lives; and, now that the sum- 
mer was over, and the changes of the season 
had come, the leaf could not look beyond its 
own little bough, and find any hope or comfort. 
But, just as it was saying these words, the 
wind came along in quite a hurry, and, giving 
the little leaf a pinch and a twist, said, ‘‘Come 
with me’’; and, before it could think, it was 
being borne higher and higher, over and over, 
this way and that, until it hardly knew whether 
it was a leaf or the wind. Finally it was slowly 
and gently twirled down on to a ledge in front 
of a window, behind which sat a little sick girl. 

Now this little girl had been sick a long time, 
with but little to make her happy, and, as she 
sat looking through the window, this bright 
little bit of nature dropped suddenly before 
her eyes, and seemed to throw out toward her 
a ray of sunshine; for, just as much richness of 
color as was in the little leaf, so was there 
brought to the little girl the same amount of 
brightness and happiness. 
out in the country where trees and flowers live 
and grow to make the world brighter. She 
was shut into a few dark rooms with only the 
sky to look out upon. But now the brightness 
of the country had been wafted to her in the 
shape of a leaf. ‘“‘Oh, you dear little leaf,” 
she exclaimed; ‘‘how bright and pretty you are! 
I love you. Where did you come from?” 

The words made the leaf think, and this is 
what it thought: ‘If I had gone with my broth- 
ers and sisters, this poor little girl would have 
never been made happy with brightness and 
color.” And it was glad it had been left be- 
hind, 

Once again the wind came, and said, ‘‘Come 
with me once more”’; and on it was carried up 
and away over the fields. This time it found 
itself upon the ground near a grove in which 
were a number of boys and girls gathering leaves 
for their school-room. ‘Oh, come on!’’ said 
one of the boys, “there’s nothing here worth 
picking up,” as he finished gathering some dull 
brown leaves. “They: are nothing but old 
dried leaves, any way. And he started off 
toward the school-room. 

But a little bright-eyed girl quickly Senee 
sight of our little leaf, and picked it up. “Oh, 
won’t this make the others look bright and 
pretty! Come here, you little dear. I want 
you to come with me.” So it was taken with 
the others which had been chosen, and carried 
along to make into wreaths and clusters for 
the school-room walls. The children were 
made happy by seeing the one bright, beautiful 
maple leaf, the only one in a large green wreath; 
the little leaf felt. that, after all, its life had not 
been in vain. Not only had it brought happiness 
to others, but real true happiness had come to 
it through that knowledge. 

It had been one bright spot in the life of the 
sick girl, and it had been one bright spot in 
the school-life of the children; and it was con- 
tent to curl itself up and lose itself in the 
winter’s sleep, happy in the thought that all 
the beauty and brightness it possessed was only 
a part of the beauty and brightness of God’s 
great whole. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PENG 
BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN, 


OU probably know where the Hawaiian 

' Islands are; and I presume you know, 

too, that they are now a part of our 

own country, though not many years ago 
they were ruled by dark-skinned native kings 


_ ber bound-up feet. 


Her home was not” 


and queens. These islands 
called the Sandwich Islands. 

Perhaps you have heard that.there are many 
Chinese in the Hawaiian Islands. It is of a 
little Chinese girl who lives there that I am 
going to tell you. Her name is Peng. Her 
father is rich, as are many of the Chinese of 
those islands; and Peng has everything she 
wants that could be bought. Still she is not 
happy. 

One cause of her wntiepeiee: is the aching of 
And she can scarcely walk 
because of her feet being bound so tightly. She 
often wishes that she were poor, so that she 


were formerly 


would not have to be thus crippled; for poor ~ 


girl’s feet are allowed to grow more, in order 
that the girls can work. 

But poor Chinese girls are not happy, either. 
They are treated much like slaves. Chinese 
people think that girls are of much less account 
than boys. Women and girls are not supposed 
to go to heaven; that is thought to be for men 
and boys only. 

But Peng has heard from a white woman in 
those islands something that seems to the child 
to be wonderful. She has heard that the true 
God does not despise girls, and that in heaven 
girls will be treated as well as boys. 

That seems almost too strange to Peng to 
be true; but she thinks much about it, and 
wonders what she could do in thankfulness 
to a God who would be so kind. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Some murmur, when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied; 

And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid, 

Love that not ever seems to tire, 
Such rich provision made. 


R. C. Trencu. 
For Lvery Other Sunday. 
JOE. 
BY BERTHA SCHWARZKOPF. 
Pat Iv. . 


E left dear old Topeka about ten o’clock 

\) \ that night. Oh, the switching and the 

jolting and rumbling of the wheels was 
enough to drive one mad. Boxed in as I was, it 
was impossible to lie down and rest. So all night 
long I had to stand up. The heat was almost 
unbearable, and I felt tired and lonesome. The 
next night it was still worse. By the third night 
Thad begun to wish myself back again in Topeka. 
I had about abandoned hope of ever seeing any 
of the folks again. However, we arrived in 
Chicago the next day, and it is impossible to 
say how good it felt to have firm ground to 
stand on once more. 

I snorted and bucked with joy. Soon the 
livery stable man came, to take me to my new 
home. It was a delightful barn, with large 
windows that let in plenty of light and fresh 
air. I was put into a large square box-stall, 
which was pleasant and airy, This was a com- 
fort which I had never had before. 


After a good meal and thorough grooming, 
my new silver-mounted harness was put on me, 
and I was hitched to the trap, which had been 
repainted, and looked like new. I was driven 
to the station on Madison Avenue, to await the 
arrival of the family. It seemed like a meet- 
ing after months of separation instead of a 
few days. The children got into the trap, 
and I took them to their new home. 


After the family were settled, and every one 


had grown familiar with the new surroundings, 
we took long lovely drives together, down the 
Midway, on many beautiful boulevards, and 
along the lake shore. The first time I saw that 
great body of water, with its waves rolling and 
tumbling upon one another, and then with a 
rush and roar splash against the break-water, 
my heart stood still, and I could hardly be per- 
suaded to keep along the road. I kept glancing 
sideways at it, to see if it was going to harm 
me. I have now become attached to the lake, 
and love to watch it when there is a north- 
easter. 


But this is only one of the many strange and’ 


wonderful things which I have seen in this great 
city. The noise and tumult were very dis- 
tracting at first. I think one of the most in- 
teresting sights I have seen was up on 63d 
Street one day. There the cars are three deep, 
First is the surface line on the street. Above 
that runs the Illinois Central Railroad, and still 
higher is the Elevated Rapid Transit Line. 
Imagine the noise and rumbling when all three 
of these are passing together. The clamor is 
awful, but I have become accustomed to all of 
it now. It would take a year to enumerate 
all the things I have learned since I came to 
Chicago. 

I have also aaipraell greatly in personal ap- 
pearance. My coat has become soft and sleek, 
I have broadened out a good deal, and, in fact, 
I have heard people remark that I am very 
handsome. I have changed so much that my 
Topeka friends would hardly recognize me. 

When Cornelia Gleed came to see the family 
last October, she praised me very highly, and 
seemed pleased to see me. I recognized her 
instantly; and, while the girls were driving, 
I listened to their conversation, and heard all 
the news about my old Topeka friends. 

My life is very happy. In five months I 
have had three different barn-keepers, and all 
of them have been extremely kind to me, 
although I have caused them a good deal of 
trouble on account of my tricks, I learned to 
roll open the sliding door of my stall, and in 
this way I got out and went around nipping 
at the other horses, just to see if they were 
alive. The man had to fasten my door shut 
with a hook and staple. 

Another thing which I am accustomed to do 
is, after I have had my drink I run to the oat- 
bin, take just two bites, and then scamper into 
my stall. The keeper humors me in this whim, 
and I appreciate his kindness. 

One day a man who keeps his horse in our 
stable brought ten loaves of bread for him. 
They were put on top of the feed box for safe- 
keeping. I spied them the other day, and, in 
less time than it takes to tell it, I had devoured 
them. The man caught me in the act, but did 
not punish me. 

Thanksgiving night, after I had had my 
water, and was at the bin eating my usual 
mouthful of oats, I smelled something deli- 
ciously fragrant. I looked about, and dis- 
covered that it came from the top of the feed- 
box. It proved to be a bag of oranges, some 
bananas, and a few muffins. How could I resist 
the temptation! Well, the oranges and muffins 
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_ I ate whole; but the bananas were not peeled, 


so I just nipped off the ends, and shook them 
back and forth until the fruit fell out of the 
skins. This was my Thanksgiving dessert, and 
I think it was the best I have ever tasted, al- 
though it was secured by stealing. 

The other night, when George, my keeper, 
let me out for water, instead of getting it, I went 
to the front door by the sidewalk to look into 
the street. When I heard the man coming 
behind me, I scampered; and he started on a 
saddle-horse after me, He kept up the chase 
until I reached 55th Street, when I was con- 
fronted by a cable-car. I stopped for it to pass. 
In the mean time, George had reached me, and 
I was led back to the barn. 

Another night when he let me out for water I 
was snooping around for something to play with, 
when I saw some stacks of baled hay. Of 
course, the first thing I did was to knock down 
as many as I could reach. 

When the mornings are cold, I feel pretty 
frisky, so George lets me out into the little 
enclosure called the barnyard, and I am free 
to jump and kick to my heart’s content. I 
always find plenty to do to enjoy myself, and 
every one humors me, so I do just about as 
I please. 

It is now December, and I am out on a farm 
again for the third time. I expect to spend 
the winter here, and in the spring I will return 
to my mistress in the city. 

And so, to braid the tail of my life story, 
and put a ribbon in it, as I stand dreaming 
in the sunshine, my only desire is that my life 
may roll on in the same old way, and that I 
may never be sold again. 

The End. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A JACK-O’-LANTERN STORY. 


BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE. g 


‘e MAMMA, do let us. We are getting 

() to be big boys now,” said Harry. 

“Yes, Mamma,” said little Ernest, 

“Tm six years old now. Can’t we? Ned will 

take care of us. He’s a big fellow, almost 
nine.” 

“But you are afraid to be out after dark, 
Ernest.” 

“Not to-night, Mamma. All the fellows 
will be out, and we will. stay with Ned. He 
isn’t afraid of anything. He said he wouldn’t 
care if he met a giant.” 

“And last year you cried when you saw a 
jack=o’-lantern at our window,” said Sister 
Ruth. 

“Well, don’t I know better now?” Ernest 
said. 

“And Ned has made us each a fine one,’ 
said Harry. ‘‘They would scare anybody, 
I know Frank Weston will run when he sees 
them. We want to go to his house and ask 
to see him, And won’t the girls run when they 
see them?” 

“Well, I guess not,” answered Ruth. “Girls 
are not so silly.” : 

“Well,” said Mamma. 
out until eight o’clock. 
for little boys to be out.” 

“Good! Good!” shouted the boys, starting 
off on a run to tell Ned. 

“Now,” said Ned, ‘I will be at your house 
at seven o’clock, Take your lanterns home, 
and put the candles in, and have them lighted 
when I come. We’ll go to Frank’s first, then 
we'll hold them up to some of the windows 
where we see boys or girls. Then we'll march 


“T will let you stay 
That is late enough 


down Maple Street and frighten the people 


coming from the trains. We’ll hold them up 
high, and not say a word.” 

By half-past six the boys were ready, wait- 
ing impatiently for Ned. Indeed, the candles 
were lighted at six, and the lanterns were placed 
on the outside sill of the dining-room window. 
So the family ate supper with two grinning, 
fiery faces staring in at them. Harry and 
Ernest thought this was great fun. 

Promptly at seven Ned appeared, and the 
boys started out. It did seem very dark at 
first, and both boys kept very close to Ned. 
They saw other boys with lanterns, all having 
great fun trying to scare everybody who came 
along. They called at Frank Weston’s house; 
and, when he came to the door, he gave only 
one look, and ran in. ‘They held their lanterns 
up to windows where the shades were not 
drawn. 

Then they started down Maple Street. They 
came to a side street where there were only 
a few houses. 

“Tet’s go down this street,’ said Ned. “TI 
can see somebody coming.” 

Harry and Ernest hung back a little, for it 
was a very dark place. But Ned said, “‘Come 
on,” and they wouldn’t say they were afraid, 
so they followed. 

“Ts it a man or a woman?” whispered Harry. 

“T can’t make out from here,” replied Ned. 

“Tt looks like a great animal,’ Harry said, 

“Oh, let’s go back,” whispered Ernest. But 
Ned kept on. ‘‘Can it be a big dog?” he soon 
said. 

“Oh, Ned, do come,” said both of the boys. 

“Wait a minute,’ replied Ned. 

It seemed to be walking round and round 
in a circle. Suddenly it stopped, then slowly 
lifted itself to its hind feet. The two brothers 
were badly frightened, and would have run 
away, but Ned held them fast. 

Then the animal seemed to see them; for 
it started toward them, running on its hind 
feet. Then even the brave Ned was frightened. 

“Quick!”’ he said; and they all started to run. 
Little Ernest’s jack-o-lantern slipped from 
his hand, striking on a stone and splitting into 
halves. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Ernest. 

Then Harry struck his toe against something 
and fell, pulling the other boys to the ground 
with him. When they got up, they could hear 
the animal close behind them. They were 
almost out of breath, but were starting to 
run again when it spoke and said, “Wait a 
minute.” 

Why, it sounded like a girl’s voice! 

“T want you to help, me,” it said. 

Then they stopped and turned. Ned held 
up his lantern, and they could see that it was 
Robert Blake’s big sister Alice. 

“T have lost a half-dollar,”’ she said. ‘“T 
have been hunting and hunting for it, but it 
is so dark I cannot find it. Will you bring 
your lanterns and help me?” 

Of course, they were glad to help her; and, 
with the aid of the lanterns, the money was 
soon found. 

Then the boys were all ready to start for 
home, althougli it, was not yet eight o’clock. 
After their great fright they did not seem to 
care about frightening any one else. 

Mamma was surprised to see them home so 
early. 

“Yell us where you have been,” said Ruth, 
“Did you frighten all the girls?” 

Then they told all about their evening and 
the great fright they had had. 

And Ruth laughed and said, “And it wasn’t 
a giant—only afgirl!”’ 


For Bvery Other Sunday. 
THE TIME OF PRAYER. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


Tue time of prayer is when the heart 
Is troubled with perplexing care; 

When we are weak to do our part, 
That is for man the time of prayer. 


When sickness is and poverty, 
When we the grief of others share, 
We must to God for comfort flee, 
We find it is the time of prayer. 


When gladness greets us with surprise, 
And all the way is bright and fair, 

When pleasure sparkles in our eyes, 
We know it is the time of prayer. 


There is no happening on the earth, 
Nor thought of beauty anywhere, 

But what behind the woe or mirth 
Declares this is the time of prayer. 


OU cannot dream yourself into a char- 
acter: you must hammer and forge 
yourself one. James A, FRouDE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHY THE HAREBELLS RING. 


BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


NUG in between the great, gray stones, in 
tiny crevices, the little harebells swing 
their tiny blue selves all day long. Out 

on the ocean, miles and miles away, the great 
lighthouse looms up out of the water. Its 
work, as you know, is to guide the big ships, 
the steamers, and perhaps the little boats which 
are out all night. 

Dear children, the little harebells ring out 
their sweet tones to guide the insects that have 
wandered far away to their homes again. Per- 
haps you cannot hear them; but I am sure the 
little blue and yellow butterflies and the black 
and gold bumblebees could, if they wished, 
tell you how much good the delicate little blue- 
bell does in the world. ; 

Listen! This is what the butterfly tells, as 
she flutters by: 

“Under the edge of the big gray ledge over 
there live a family of Harebells. Through the 
day they are very still; but, if, when the sun 
goes down, the little twinkling stars do not 
come out, they begin to ring their tiny bells: 

“Ting-a-ling-ling, ting-a-ling-ling.”’ 

This is what the dear, clumsy bumblebee- 
buzzing over the flowers, asks: 

“Do you know the Harebell family? They 
live down under yonder ledge, and a fine family 
they are. All night long they ring to guide 
little wandering creatures home.” 

A big spider, who lost his way one night, 
could tell how glad he was when he heard those 
soft, sweet bells. He had grown so tired climb- 
ing over the rocks and bushes that he had. al- 
most given up hope. 

“Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling-ling,” sounded close 
beside him. 

“Oh,” cried the spider, joyfully, “I know 
where I am. Those are the Harebells. Tl 
run past the great ledge ahead, over by the 
mossy stump by the old oak-tree, and close by 
ismy web.” A few moments later the big light- 
house, sending its light across the waves, saw 
the spider safe in his web, and heard the Hare- 
bells ringing their good-night song: 

“Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling. God loves us all. 
Ting-a-ling. God loves us a-a-l-l, Go-o-o-d. 
night, go-o-o-d-n-i-ight,”’ 
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TOMB OF GRACE DARLING. 
(See Editor’s Chair.) 
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Generosity is only benevolence in practice. 
BisHor Ken. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WILD BIRD’S FLIGHT. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


“Ou, summer is gone!”’ the wild bird sang, 
As he swung in the gold-brown tree. 
“From hill and hollow 
It’s calling ‘Follow!’ 
I hear it calling me.” 
This song he sang. Then the wild bird sprang, 
And questing for summer went he. 
Where skies are blue, 
He found her, too; 
For the wind that blows 
From the Southland knows, 
And it told the gold-brown tree. 


for Every Other Sunday, 
WHERE, JOHN SLEPT, 
BY LIDA C, TULLOCH. 


HE letter must have been a pleasant one, 
| for mother’s face was all smiles as she 
read it. 

“John,” she said to the little boy who sat 
at her feet playing with his blocks, “how would 
you like to go way off in the country to see 
grandmother?” 

“Like it!’ said John. 

“T wonder if you remember grandmother? 
She came to see us once, you know.” 

John was only three years and a half old, 
but not too young to remember dear, sweet 
grandmother. 

“Ves,” he said. 
peppernits,”’ 

“So she did,” said mother, 


“Grandmother gave me 


“Grandmother 


always has peppermints in her pocket for good 
little boys.” 2 

“T’m a good little boy,” said John. 

“Indeed you are, darling. Now let us talk 
about going to grandmother’s. We will go 
in the steam-cars, then in the boat, then in the 
carriage with Uncle John; and, when we get to 
grandmother’s, she will say, ‘Why here’s my 
dear little Johnny boy!’ Won’t that be fine!” 

John laughed happily. ‘‘Yes,” he said. 
“When am I going to my grandmother’s? 
To-morrow day?” 

“No. We cannot get ready as soon as that. 
We will try to go next Thursday.” 

It seemed to John that next Thursday would 
never come. Every morning when mother 
bent over his crib to give him a loving kiss, 
he would ask, “‘Is it next Thursday?”’ 

There was much to do to get ready which a 
child could not understand,—shopping and 
sewing and packing, besides finding a home for 
Tony, the maltese cat. 

He was a gentle creature, and purred his 
thanks for the saucer of milk which John car- 
ried so carefully to the hearth every morning 
for his breakfast. 


They could not turn him out in the street to- 


pick up his food wherever he could, and per- 
haps be chased by dogs. 

But it was not easy to find a neighbor who 
was willing to take him in. 

Mrs. Brown liked cats pretty well, but didn’t 
want one in the house. 

Mrs. Smith had a bird, and was afraid Tony 
might catch it. 

Two or three others were unwilling to give 
him a home; but at last, when they asked dear 
Mrs. Martin, she said she would take him, and 
promised to give him plenty of milk and a little 
liver once a week. 


Although John was such a little boy, there 
seemed to be a great many things to buy for 
him. He went to the stores several times with 
mother, to buy shoes and stockings, suits and 
caps, and ‘last of all the cutest little reefer, 
trimmed with brass buttons and with crossed 
flags on the sleeves. 

He tried to help mother pack the trunks, 


and did really save her many steps by bringing — 


things from closests and drawers. 

“Shall I take my wocking-horse, mother?” 
he asked one day. 

“Why, dearie,’”’ laughed mother, “how could 
you take that great prancing creature?” 

“T don’t know,” replied John, looking quite 
sad. 

“Never mind, sonny-boy,’” said mother. 
“When you get to grandmother’s, father will 
take you to ride on a real, live horse. Won’t 
that be nice?” 

“Yes, mother. 
lop, and gallop?” 

“T think he will gallop just as fast as is good 
for a little boy,” replied mother. “‘Now you 
may bring some of your small toys, and I will 
find room for them in this corner.” 

At last everything was ready; and Thursday 
morning father, mother, and John said good-bye 
to black Eva, who was going to shut up the house 
and take the key and the cat over to dear Mrs. 
Martin’s, and started off happily. 

For several hours John thought it was great 
fun to ride in a steam-car, and see the trees and 
houses fly past, and catch glimpses of cows 
and horses in the fields. But before they got 
to New York he was tired and sleepy, and kept 
asking, ‘“‘Mother, is it much furver to my grand- 
mother’s?” 

When they reached Jersey City, he was glad 
to get out of the cars and walk up the long plat- 


And will he gallop, and gal- 
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form, clinging to father’s hand and seeing strange 
sights everywhere. 

They hurried to get on board of a boat, which 
carried horses and wagons as well as men and 
children. Father told him that it was a ferry- 
boat, and took him close to the rail, so that he 
might see the water and the boats, big and 
little, that were sailing along. 

“Tt’s a great, big baf-tub,” he said. ‘“Isn’t 
it, father?’ All the men and women who 
heard him laughed, and said: 

“Tsn’t he cunning!” 

In New York mother wanted to go to some 
of the big shops, and there was such a crowd, 
and every one hurried him so, and besides all 
that his little legs were so short and fat, I do 
not wonder that John got tired, and asked: 

“When shall we get to my grandmother’s?”’ 

“We are on the way to the boat now, darling,”’ 
said mother, as she helped him on to the steps 
of a street-car. ‘Then you shall go to bed; 
and, when you wake up in the morning, you 
won’t be very far from grandmother’s.” 

As soon as they got on board the boat, 
mother said, “I think it will be best to put 
John right to bed: he is so tired.” 

So father found the room where they were to 
sleep, it is called a state-rroom on board of 
a boat, unlocked the door, and they all went 
in. 

John looked around the narrow little room, 
‘with a wash-stand in one corner; and his face 
showed that he was not pleased. 

“T don’t want to sleep in the baf-room,” 
he said with a pout. 

Father laughed. “Well, that is the fun- 
niest!”” he cried. ‘This isn’t a bath-room. 
It’s a bedroom.” 

John looked at the berths, and, remembering 
his own little sleeping-place at home, so snugly 
railed in on all sides, said: 

“Well, the crib is broke, any way; and we'll 
all fall out.” 

Father laughed still more; but mother took 
the tired little boy on her lap, and told him 
that he should sleep with her in the lower berth, 
and she would lie on the outside and keep him 
from falling out. 

So she undressed him, and put him in the 
berth. There he slept sweetly all through the 
night while the boat was going swiftly up the 
river. 

When he opened his eyes in the morning, there 
they were at the wharf, and there was Uncle 
John with a horse and carriage, waiting to 
drive them through the sweet and beautiful 
country to dear grandmother’s house. 

Grandmother was at the gate waiting for 
them, her face all smiles. 

“Why, here’s my dear little Johnny boy!” 
she cried, as she lifted him from the wagon, 
-and kissed him two or three times. 

“Yes, grandmother,’ John said, “‘and I’ve 
come a long way—in the steam-cars and the 
boat. And last night I slept in the baf-room; 
but my mother said it wasn’t a baf-room, and 
she slept on the outside of the crib to keep me 
from falling out.”’ 


AN ODD CHURCH. 


NE of the oddest churches in this country, 

says the Boston: Transcript, is found 

.~ in the redwood forests of California. 

Tt is near San José, and is maintained by a min- 

ing settlement, the minister working as a miner 

during the week. It is built in one of the hol- 

low trees, and accommodates a congregation 

of twenty-five, with space for a recess chancel, 
which contains a small organ. 


PLEASE GIVE BROTHER SOME. 
(See Story.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PLEASE GIVE BROTHER SOME, 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


H, the pretty cherries! Where did you 
get them, Baby? 
Did grandpa give them to you? 

Grandpa has been here to-day. I saw him 
come on the white horse. I saw him take you 
up in front, and ride away. Did you have a 
good ride? Where did you go? Did you go 
down to the mill? 

Tt is a fine place at the mill. Did you see 
the big wheel go round and round? 

‘Did you see the bright water make the wheel 
go? 

Do you know what is done at the mill? 

The miller puts the yellow corn into the 
hopper. It runs between the big mill-stones. 
The stones grind the corn into meal. Mother 
gets meal to make corn-cakes for baby. 

Did you see the ducks at the mill? Did you 
see the little brown and yellow baby ducks? 

They swim on the round pond in the mill 
yard. There are little bugs and flies in the 
water. The baby ducks put their heads down. 
They dive under the water, and get the bugs. 
They are cute little things. 

Would you like a baby duck? 
you would love it too hard, 

But where did you get the cherries, dear? 
Was it at the mill? : 

The miller has four big trees. They are full 
of cherries now. The miller is not very kind 
to boys. He does not give cherries to them. 

He has a big dog under the trees. We can 
look over the wall, but that is all the good it 
does. 

But the miller likes little girls. He gives 
them flowers from his garden. How many 
cherries did he give you? All those cherries, 
and not one for Brother? 

Oh, Baby, you must not be a, little pig. 
You have so many cherries. See poor Brother! 
He has not one. Do you want to see Brother 
ery? Don’t you love poor Brother any more? 

Who gives you rides on his back? Who 
lets you feed the chicks? Who takes you to 
see the brown cows? 

Who makes houses for you with the blocks? 
Who sings you to sleep at night? 


I am afraid 


Just one cherry for Brother! Tl tell you 
what we will do. I will catch old Ned. I will 
put the harness on him. He shall draw your 
cart. 

You shall sit in the cart, and drive him. 
Brother will run by the cart. You shall have 
a nice ride. 

Wouldn’t you like a nice ride—up and down 
the walk—all around the garden? 

Baby shall take my drum. She shall have 
both sticks, and make a big noise. Shall 
Brother make a cap of paper? Shall he get 
his drum and gun? 

Baby shall march, march, march! 
shall be a soldier, and march away. : 

Now Baby will give Brother just a few cher- 
ries. I thought she would be a kind girl. 

Thank you, dear. The cherries are good. 
Open little mouth. Red cherry, hop in. Is 
not that fine? Give Brother the stone. _ 

Now we will go and get the cart and drum. 


She 


PUSH HARD. 


Pusx hard against the iron-barred door 
If you would dare or do; 

Push hard; however strong the bar, 

. It may swing back for you. 

Count not the weight against your own, 
Nor height nor depth survey, 

But lay your shoulder to the bar, 
And push, and push away. 


Be thoughtful. Use your strength aright, 
Be patient and intent; 

Full many a bar has been unlodged 
That never could be bent. 

Push hard; push long; pray as you push; 
Use thought as well as strength. 

The chances are the tireless hand 
Will shift the bar at length. 


But, if the barrier standeth fast, 
However you may try, 

And, stolid in its groove, the bar 
Refuse to let you by, 

Remember you have prayed, and so, 
However hard the lot, 

The bar had slipped before thy touch, 
Had Love forbid it not. 

GEORGE KULINGLE. 
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LOOKING TO GOD, 


I Loox to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain; 
I feel Thy strong and tender love, 
And all is well again; 
The thought of Thee is mightier far 
Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


Discouraged in the work of life, 
Disheartened by its load, 

Shamed by its failures or its fears, 

«F*sink beside the road; 

But let me only think of Thee 

And then new heart springs up in me. 


Thy calmness bends serene above 
My restlessness to still; 

Around me flows Thy quickening life, 
To nerve my faltering will; 

Thy presence fills my solitude; 

Thy providence turns all to good. 


Embosomed deep in Thy dear love, 
Held in Thy law, I stand; 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in Thy hand; 
Thou leadest me by unsought ways, 
And turn’st my mourning into praise. 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CONCERNING HORSES. 


BY MARGARET BIRD, 


N history, poetry, mythology, fiction, art, 
intimately associated with heroic deeds 
and stirring situations, is the horse. 

What schoolboy has not thrilled as he recited, 
“And Sheridan twenty miles away.” Famil- 
iar to us all and wearisome is the sing-song 
recitative, “Oh, young Lochinvar has come out 
of the west,” yet in all drama there is no more 
kindling and effective moment than when 
Richard groans, ‘‘A horse! a horse! my king- 
dom for a horse!” 

In the dimmest region of mythology we find 
the hero’s life associated with that of his fiery 
steed, and we have but to read present-day 
history to see how large a part the noble an- 
imal still plays.in the drama of man, 

The love of man for the horse bears its rich- 
est flower in Arabia, where so much of life is 
centred in him. He is his master’s estate, 
and is always saddled ready for him. If there 
is food for but one, it isnot he who goes hungry. 
Societies for the prevention of cruelty to an- 
imals are not needed in the land where the 
horse is loved as one of the family, and where 
the mother chides the child who even speaks 
unkindly to him, 

Wherever Mohammed’s words are held 
sacred, a halo surrounds the horse. The Koran, 
reverently studied by all Moslems, abounds in 
beautiful passages concerning him. In Arabia, 
a land delighting in tumult and warfare, no one 
would any more think of killing a farrier, we 
are told, than of poisoning a well. 

The representative Arabian steed is one 
with the kind so glowingly described by Job 
who ‘‘mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; 
neither turneth he back from the sword. ... He 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of 
the captains, and the shouting.” Not until 
these later days has he been forced to bend 
his proud head in toil. Abdel-kadir, one of 
the “Faithful,” laments his deterioration, de- 
claring that, if the true horse works, if ever so 
little, he at once degenerates, and cites the fol- 
lowing in proof of his assertion: 


‘has worked on land four days.’ 


‘incorrigible offenders. 


“‘ A man was riding upon a horse of pure blood 
when he was met by an enemy also splendidly 
mounted. One pursued the other, and he who 
gave chase was distanced by him who fled. 
Despairing of reaching him, the pursuer in 
despair called out, ‘I ask in the name of God, 
has your horse ever worked on land?’ ‘He 
‘Very well, 
mine never has; and, by the beard of the prophet, 
I’m sure to catch you.’ Toward the close of 
the day the horse that had never labored was 
victor; and, as the degraded horseman sank 
under the blows of his enemy, he said, ‘There 
has been no blessing upon our country since we 
have changed ‘our coursers into beasts of burden 
and tillage. Has not God made the ox for 
the plough, the camel to transport merchandise, 
and the horse alone for the race? There is 
nothing gained by changing the ways of God.” 

Oddly enough it is the sea god Neptune who, 
striking the ground with his trident, is fabled 
to have given the horse to man as the richest 
gift he could bestow upon him. Countless are 
the allusions in mythology to him. 
Pegasus, the winged steed, sprung from the 
blood of Medusa; Arion, the swift courser, 
trained by the Nereides to draw Neptune’s 
chariot over the sea; Boreas, the north wind, 
fabled to have changed himself into a horse; 
Aethon, Lampes, Amathia, the bearers of the 
chariot of the sun; and many others whom 
the gods loved. In Hindu mythology Brama 
is pictured as appearing the tenth time on a 
snow white horse, when he is to cut off all 
In Scotland the spirit 
of the water appears in the shape of a horse 
called the water kelpie. 

Of the centaurs,—half man, half horse,— 
Chiron, wisest ‘of all, is pictured as teacher 
of some of the most celebrated heroes of an- 
tiquity, among them Achilles, Aisculapius and 
Hercules. He it is who confronts us from the 
astronomical chart as Sagittarius. The story 
is that, having received an incurable wound in 
the knee, he begged Jupiter to deprive him of 
immortality. His petition was granted, and he 
was made a constellation. 

The winged hippogriffe of the Italians had 
the head of a griffin, the wings of an eagle, and 
the body of a horse. The gigantic wooden 
horse of the Arabian fable mounted with his 
rider in the air upon all occasions of threatened 
danger. Al Borak, the steed upon which 
Mohammed made his journey of the heavens, 
had a human face with horse’s cheeks and 
eagle’s wings. Sleipner, the Norse god Odin’s 
horse, had eight legs, corresponding to the 
eight regions whence come the winds. 

Turning to the pages of history, we have 
Bucephalus, Alexander’s gallant charger, so 
called because of protuberances on the head 
similar to the horns of a bull; Copenhagen, 
Wellington’s favorite steed, who carried his 
master in the battle of Waterloo seventeen 
hours without his dismounting; Napoleon’s 
fiery Marengo; Roan Barbary, the famous 
charger of Richard II.; the horse of Darius, 
who obtained the crown for him by neighing; 
Saladin, the most famous horse of the ‘‘king- 
maker,”’ the Earl of Warwick; Babieca, beloved 
of Ruy Dias, the Cid; and many others. Of 
the last-named more has been written than of 
any other horse. He is the hero of many poems 
in Spanish literature, and the sole character of 
one ballad. 

Fiction and song are full of allusions to the 
horse. Eliminate him, and we should have to 
eliminate many -of the most stirring account- 
of man’s prowess, as well as many admirable 
touches of humor and pathos. 


There is. 


We have the inimitable Rosinante of Don 
Quixote; the celebrated Lithuanian of Baron 
Munchausen; Poe’s phantom horse, in ‘Met- 
zengerstein”’; Dick Turpin’s Black Bess; Forest 
King, in ‘Under Two Flags’’; “‘Black Beauty” 
the horse which Moses Primrose rode to the 
fair to get the shagreen spectacles; Southey’s 
doctor’s horse, with a disposition compounded 
of “three parts of a woman, three parts of a 
lion, three parts of a cat’’; the steed in “Paul 
Clifford,” which plays so important a part; and 
so on. In English poetry we read of him from 
Chaucer to the present time. Spenser’s Red 
Cross Knight’s steed 

. Doth chide his foaming bit 
As much disdaining to the curb to yield.” 
Byron’s Mazeppa takes his terrible ride on an 
untamed horse from the Ukraine. Scott sings 
of ‘“‘Zamor,”’ 
his rider, of Marmion’s horse, of Richard of 
England’s coal black charger, and many others. 
Shakespeare is full of allusions to him. | 

Turning to art we see that from the earliest 
times he has played an important part. In 
both Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture he is 
pictured with noble carriage. In the great 
frieze of the Parthenon he is spirited, glorious. 
The Middle Ages fell short in his portrayal, 
but in modern times we have had great sculptors 
and painters who have done him justice. Van 
Dyck has given us some dashing horses. The 
little king of Spain on horseback by Velasquez 
is famous; Wouverman’s battle horses are 
well known; and Meissonier and De Neuyi have 
not fallen short. 


“Birds without wings,” “the especial treas-° 


ure,” “the embodiment of strength and the 
father of victory,’ “the air drinker,’—these 
are some of the appellations which have been 
bestowed upon the horse. 

. Is it any wonder when one considers what he 
has been to man? : 


For Every Other Sunday. 
STORY OF RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY,. 


‘¢C*EEST thou aman diligent in his business? 

S he shall stand before kings; he shall 

not stand before mean men.’ 

If ever perseverance and industry made a 
man successful and great, they made Richard 
Arkwright, who from the obscurest poverty 
rose to affluence, and who was the founder of 
the manufacturing system of England as it 
exists to-day. The story of his life should 
be an encouragement and an ‘inspiration to 
every strug geling, unknown youth of to-day. 

Richard Arkwright was born in Preston, 
near Lancaster, in Northern England, in the 
year 1732, so that he was the contemporary of 
our own Washington. He was the youngest of 
thirteen children. His parents were so poor 


that he grew up without any opportunities for 


an education. After he had amassed a fortune, 
when he was past fifty years of age, he tried to 
make up for his lack of early advantages by 
improving himself in reading, writing, and 
English grammar. 

At an early age young Arkwright was ap- 
prenticed to a barber, and he followed this 
pursuit till he was twenty-eight years of age. 
He shaved in a cellar for a penny a shave, 
and at one time, when the other barbers cut 
down their prices, he charged half a penny a 
shave. He soon grew tired of this unprofitable 
business and engaged in the kindred occupation 
of a hair-dealer. 

He travelled about the country to buy hair, 
and he invented a dye by the sale of which he 


the gallant steed that never failed~ 


“ 
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accumulated a little property. Every one wore 
a wig in those days, and Arkwright did a lu- 
erative business. The enterprise and shrewd- 
ness that characterized his subsequent life 
were helps to him in this humble calling. 

Arkwright was profoundly ignorant of me- 
chanics, but he had inventive skill of the high- 
est kind. He became interested at this time 
in the problem of perpetual motion, and spent 
his hard-earned savings in trying to make a 
machine that would keep on going forever and 
never stand still. His wife, driven to despera- 
tion at the useless waste of time and money, 
one day in his absence destroyed his apparatus 
and threw the wheels, cogs, and levers into the 
street. Her conduct. made Arkwright so in- 
dignant that he left her- and never lived with 
her again. His fortunes were now at their 
lowest ebb. 

About this time he became acquainted with a 
clockmaker named Kay, who directed his at- 
tention to the improvements needed in cotton- 
spinning and weaving machinery. Arkwright 


seemed to realize at once what was necessary, 


and set about the task,—the construction of a 
machine that could spin a thread of cotton of 
sufficient hardness and strength to form the 
warp as well as the weft of the material. In 
less than a year’s time he had solved the prob- 
lem by the construction of his famous cotton- 
spinning frame. 

’ It was in 1768, when he was thirty-six years 
old, that he completed the model of this ma- 
chine by which the thread could be spun of 
any required fineness and strength, and with 
immense velocity. This was done by the use 
of drawing rollers, by sets of two, the second 
set moving faster ‘than the first, and by a fast 
revolving spindle giving a twist to the cotton 
as it came out from between the second pair. 
Tt was a great improvement to Hargreaves’ 
spinning-jenny, and was the cause of that 
inventor dying from grief. 

Fearing the same hostility that Hargreaves 
had encountered, Arkwright moved to Notting- 
ham, where the Messrs. Wright, bankers, en- 
gaged to furnish the necessary capital. But 
they soon became frightened, and refused to 
assist him. He was nearly discouraged, but 
he finally showed his invention to Need and 
Strutt, the latter of whom had recently in- 
vented the stocking-frame. Strutt was at once 
interested, and a machine driven by horse power 
was soon in operation. As this proved too 
expensive, he moved to Cramford and built a 
mill driven by water power. It is an interesting 
fact that James Watt had just at this time com- 
pleted the steam-engine which was soon to prove 
the motive power for Arkwright’s cotton-frame. 

Arkwright’s troubles were, however, far from 
being at an end. His patents were contested 

_and were at first decided against him, much to 
the disgust of all right-thinking people. His 
enemies congratulated themselves that they 
had ‘‘done the old shaver up at last,’’ and were 
very jubilant. ‘‘Never mind,” said the un- 
dismayed inventor, “I’ve a razor left that you 
will find will shave you all.” 

In 1775 he secured a new patent which in- 
cluded improvements in carding, weaving, and 
spinning. But the manufacturers still opposed 
him, refusing to buy his yarns and even trying 
to injure him by. mischievous legislation in 
Parliament. 

But nothing could conquer the man. His 
energy and perseverance triumphed over all 
obstacles. In the’ management of his factory 
he showed a remarkable capacity for organiza- 
tion and a perfect genius for business. Wealth 
and honors came to him at last. He was one 
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of the most industrious of men. In the latter 
part of his life he had a coach drawn by four 
horses to drive him from one place of business 
to another, so that he might not lose a moment 
of time. 

He amassed a fortune of two million and a 
half dollars, and George III. conferred the 
honor of knighthood upon him, so that all the 
latter part of his life he was known as Sir 
Richard Arkwright. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Down from the home tree, like little air boats, 
See how each red, green, and yellow leaf floats, 
Leaves that are pointed or fingered or round, 
Softly come sailing a-down to the ground. 


Some serve as house-boats for insects so small, 

Leaving their docks in the days of the fall; 

Some carry covers for wee sleeping seeds, 

Some bear good food for the hungry worm’s 
e needs. 


Fragrance, and color to please artist’s eyes, 

Messages sweet to be read by the wise; 

Can it be measured by rule or by weight, 

That which each tiny leaf carries for freight? 
B. J., in Kindergarten Magazine. 


For Every Other. Sunday. 
A S’PRISE PARTY IN SHEETS. 
BY BERTHA E. BUSH. 


DO wish I could have a s’prise party for 
my birthday.” : 

Polly said it very softly, and did not 
turn her face to where Auntie sat sewing. But, 
although she would not seem to look at Auntie, 
she was really watching her very closely; and 
she smiled happily at the twinkle that came into 
Auntie’s eyes. 

But the birthday came nearer and nearer, 
and there was not the least sign of a Wr ing 
party.” ‘‘Auntie didn’t hear, or has forgotten 
all about it,” said Polly, with a little sigh. And 
then, very wisely, she forgot all about it herself. 

But Auntie had not forgotten. She only 
meant to have Polly completely surprised, and 
she knew that, if you tell little schoolgirl guests 
about such a ‘thing beforehand, the secret will 
leak out, no matter how hard you try to keep it. 
So she went around and told the mothers about 
it instead, and not a single little girl knew of it 
until after school on the birthday night. 

There was early supper at Polly’s house that 
night, and then Polly was sent to play with her 
best friend an hour as a birthday treat. (The 
best friend did not know about it either. Auntie 
knew that it would be more than twice the fun 
to have two little girls surprised rather than one.) 

Polly went over to Nellie’s house very happily 
and sat down on the floor to play flinch. But, 
if they had known what was happening across 
the way, I don’t believe they could have sat 
there and played so quietly. Little girls with 
big bundles kept coming to Polly’s door in ones 
and twos and threes, until there were ten. 
(Polly was ten years old that day.) Oh, how 
quick Auntie opened the door and let each one 
in! And then upstairs in Auntie’s room what 
fun they had! Out from the bundles came 

masks, with holes cut for eyes and nose and 
mouth, and sheets. 

Auntie tied on the masks, and then she pinned 
the sheets around them, so that they covered 
their heads and every bit of their figures. Little 
Valerie and Lillian had to have their sheets 
tied in with strings around their waists and 
pouched over all around to keep the hems from 
tripping them up when they walked; but the 


bigger girls’ sheets were just the right size. 
They looked very funny when they were all 
ready. Every mask was white except Li- 
zette’s. Hers was black, and looked so “‘scary”’ 
that the rest were almost frightened, but that 
only made it more fun, 

Auntie stood them in a row in the stairway, 
the tallest ones first and the shortest last. 
Then she put a light in the side window, and 
that was a sign for Nellie’s mother to send the 
two little girls over. The house was so peaceful 
and still that you would never have guessed 
that ten little girls were in the stairway almost 
choking with giggles in the effort not to make a 
noise. 

“Come into the parlor, girls,” said Auntie to 
Polly and Nellie. And then, when they were 
seated, the row of white figures came gliding in. 
How surprised Polly and Nellie were! You 
should have seen their eyes! ‘ 

“Ask them to sit down, Polly,” said Auntie, 
handing her a pointer. ‘If you call them by 
the right names, they will do what you say; 
but, if not, they will not move.” 

Now you could not possibly tell one of those 
sheeted figures from the other at first glance. 
Polly took the pointer and touched Leila. 

“Please, Mary, take a seat,” she said politely ; 
but, as it was not Mary, the figure did not stir. 
Then Nellie took the pointer and tapped Va- 
lerie. ‘‘Please, Valerie, sit down,’ she said; 
and the little ghost dropped into a chair at 
once. You see, Nellie was clever, and began 
at the shortest one, easy to guess from her height. 

Tt took a long time to get those guests seated, 
but it was lots of fun. ‘Then Auntie dressed 
Polly and Nellie up in sheets, too, and they 
had a relay race across the long parlors. There 
was great fun about the choosing sides; for, if 
you didn’t say the right name, the one chosen 
wouldn’t come, and it was almost impossible to 
tell them apart. Then Auntie tacked a sheet 
up over the double doors, and they played 
shadow-buff until it was time for refreshments. 
Auntie had a progressive game tournament all 
planned, but the shadow-buff proved to be such 
fun that she hadn’t the heart to stop be 
playing it. 

At half-past eight Auntie passed a tray with 
pretty cards cut across in most curious ways. 
The two whose cut edges matched became part- 
ners for supper. Oh, how polite they were to 
their partners, and how they enjoyed it! How 
they chattered as they ate their white grapes 
and nuts and candy and popcorn. And, oh, 
dear me, how soon it was time to go home! 

“Tt’s been the nicest party I ever went to 
in my life,’ said Polly, with a big hug for Auntie; 
and every one of the little guests agreed. And, 
oh, what fun it was to talk it all over in the 
schoolhouse next day! 


” 


” 


REAT occasions do not make heroes or 

e. cowards. ‘They simply unveil them 

to the eyes of men. Silently and im- 

perceptibly, as we wake or sleep, we grow and 

wax strong or we grow and wax weak, and at 

last some crisis shows us what we have become. 
Canon Westcott. 


Some people’s hearts are shrunk in them, like 
dried nuts. You can hear ’em rattle as they 
walk. DovueLas JERROLD. 


HE sovereign, voluntary path to cheer- 
fulness, if our spontaneous cheerful- 
ness be lost, is to sit up cheerfully, look 

around cheerfully, and to act and speak as if 
cheerfulness were already there. 
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MANY MANSIONS. 


“‘In my Father’s house there many mansions are: 
I would have told you if it were not so.” 
What other words were ever heard so far 
Or comforted such depths of mortal woe! 


Somewhere a Father’s house, a heavenly home, 
After earth’s day is o’er, life’s race is run,— 

Refuge where weary hearts at last shall come, 
As toilers homeward turn at set of sun. 


Vision or dream of the insatiate soul, 
Sweetly it lures the heart like beacon-fire!’ 
Beyond the course there seems to shine the goal, 
And hope at last is born of fond desire. 


We dare to hope, and in that hope rejoice: 
“Dear Master, is it true? And dost thou 
know?” 
Then down the ages comes this tender voice, 
“T would have told you if it were not so.” 
Sern Curtis Bracn. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In one of the chapters of “Architects of 
Fate,” by O. 8. Marden, the author illustrates 
the truth that opportunity exists everywhere, 
by numerous examples and many maxims. 
Perhaps one of the most forcible quotations is 
one from Disraeli: ‘‘The secret of success in 
life is for a man to be ready for his opportunity 
when it comes.” 

Among the examples referred to, who went 
through life with their eyes open and held them- 
selves ready, is Grace Darling, whose name is 
a household one. On page 28 is a picture of 
the tomb of this heroine. She became famous 
by one act of bravery toward the end of her 
life. 

“We can all of us make our lives sublime,” 
says Mr. Marden, “‘by seizing common occasions 
and making them great. What chance had the 
young girl, Grace Darling, to distinguish her- 
self living on those lighthouse rocks alone with 
her aged parents? But, while her brothers and 
sisters who moved to the city to win wealth 
and fame are not known to the world, she be- 
came more famous than a princess. This poor 
girl did not need to go-to London to see the 
nobility: they came to the lighthouse to see 
her.” : 

The tale is short, but very stirring, that tells 
of her claim to fame. She, with her father, on 
the 7th of September, 1838, in a terrible storm, 
rescued nine of the crew of the ‘“ Forfarshire.” 
This was a steamer that was blown on the 
Farne Islands, England. The rescue was ac- 
complished under such hardships and danger 
that the English people were stirred with ad- 
miration when the heroic work of this frail 
woman became known to the public. A large 
sum of money was raised and presented to her, 
and the memorial tomb is also the result of 
this enthusiastic feeling which now perpetu- 
ates Grace Darling’s renown as a noble woman. 
One act of self-forgetting service, mid wave 
and storm, lifted the lighthouse-keeper’s daugh- 
ter into lasting fame. She was only twenty- 
seven years old when she died of consumption, 
and this brave rescue was made in her twenty- 
third year. 

How dull and tame the life must have been 
for the most part to this child of the lighthouse- 
keeper. But, when the opportunity came for 
something greater than cleaning lamps and 
tidying the house, she sprung forward and 
met the challenge victoriously. Out of this 
one example flashes light for guidance. 


Every Other Sunday. 


BE CAREFUL HOW YOU BUILD. 


T is not enough for a man to build a ship so 
that it looks beautiful as it stands on the 
stocks. What though a man build his ves- 

sel so trim and graceful that all admire it, if, 
when she comes to be launched, she is not fit 
for the sea, if she cannot stand stormy weather, 
if she is a slow sailer and a poor carrier, if she 
is liable to founder on the voyage? A ship, 
however comely she may be, is not good for 
anything unless she can battle with the deep. 
That is the place to test her. All her fine lines 
and grace and beauty are of no account if she 
fails there. It makes no difference how splen- 
didly you build, so far as the world is concerned 
your life is a failure unless you build so that 
you can go out into the great future on the eter- 
nal sea of life. We are not to live again, but we 
are to live without break. Death is not an end, 
it is an impulse. BEECHER. 


God offers to every mind its choice between 
truth and repose. EMERSON. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


1, In which Psalm is Jehovah referred to as 
the “King of Glory’? 

2. Where in the Old Testament are the two 
stories of creation told? 

3. Of what man was it said, ‘‘He walked with 
God’’? 

4. What did Jesus say to Simon and Andrew 
as he saw them casting a net into the Sea of 
Galilee? ~ 

5. What great king allowed the Jews to 
return to Jerusalem? 

6. Who led the first detacbident back to 
their old home? : 

7. What apostle taught that “faith without 
works is dead’’? 


Answers will appear November 19, 1905. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA IY. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 2, 11, 3, 8, a collection of houses, 

My 5, 3, 7, 8, 9, something which children are fond 
of using. 

My 9, 11, 3, 12, is worn by some ministers. 

My 1, 4, 7, 12, is the greater part. 

My 10, 6, 7, 12, 9, is an object. 

My whole is a high mountain in New England. 

P. 8. As 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My jist counts the years 
Of a century through. 
Second-and third, twice two 
Will give to you. 

My fourth is a number 
You know very well, 

And esteem it more highly 
Than you’d like to tell. 

My fifth is the half 

Of the first you will find; 
Dividing quite even, 

Will bring it to mind. 

My whole, when you have 
All my portions quite right, 
Means very well bred, 


Refined, and polite. 
JAMIE SNow. 


CHARADE, 


My first is often termed pretty, 

You may for yourself decide. 

My neat oft makes one secure from a foe, 
Some love on its bosom to glide, 


My whole,-a dweller in the vasty deep, 
When a shoal is secured, the fishers’ hearts leap; 
The name of a poet, appears to your view, 
Of the olden time, not of the new. 
Reseccoa STUART. 


ANAGRAM. 


(Make one word out of each phrase, using all the 
letters.) 
1. MARCH on. 


2. Nine thumps. 
3. To love ruin. 
4, Great helps, 
5. Spare him not. 
Exchange. 


CONUNDRUMS YI. AND VII. 


How many soft boiled eggs could a giant eat on an 
empty stomach ? 4 

What is that which is lengthened by being cut at 
both ends? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 2. 


Eniema II,— Thomas Edison. 

CuarapE.— Helen Hunt Jackson. 

SUBTRACTION AND AppiTion.— Clover, Clove, Love, 
Lower, Lone, Core, Cover, Crane: 

Rippie,.— Pan. 

PuzzLE.— The Press. 

ConunpRum ILI.— Juniper (June-nipper). e 


THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad 
When our mother Nature laughs around, 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming 
ground? 
There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and 
wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky; 
The ground squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play on the bright green 
vale; 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There’s a smile on the fruit and a ‘smile on the 

flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the 
sea. : 
And look at the proadiiseed sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles; 
Ay, look, and he’ll smile thy gloom away. 
WiuiaAM CULLEN BRYANT. a 
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